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circumstances the plant becomes -very succulent, its stems 
grow to a great length, no vegetable fibre can be detected in 
its substance, its colour is blanched, it possesses no bitter or 
aromatic properties, and it does not develope flowers. Pota- 
toes growing in a dark cellar, or celery protected from the 
light, by earth heaped around its foot-stalks, will afford 
familiar examples. These considerations lead us to the belief 
that out of the ascending sap is formed the fleshy part of 
vegetables, which, by its production, increases the length of 
the stem, and the thickness of the roots. In our next article 
we will describe the most remarkable properties of the ascend- 
ing sap. T. A. 



MEN OF GENIUS. 

Have any of our friends any persons of this description 
amongst the young men of their acquaintance ? We think 
they must, for they are very plentiful : they are to be found 
every where. We ourselves know somewhere about half a 
dozen of one kind or other ; and it is of these different kinds 
we purpose here to speak. 

Before doing this, however, let us remark, that the sort of 
geniuses to whom we allude are to be found amongst young 
men only ; for, generally speaking-, it is only while men are 
young that they are subject to the delusion of supposing them- 
selves geniuses. As they advance in life, they hegin to sus- 
pect that there has been some mistake in the matter. A few 
years more, and they become convinced of it ; when, wisely 
dropping all pretensions to the character, they step quietly 
back into the ranks amongst their fellows. 

It is true that some old fools, especially amongst the poeti- 
cal tribe, continue to cling to the unhappy belief of their oemg 
gifted, and go on writing maudlin rhymes to the end of the 
chapter. But most men become in time alive to the real state 
of the case, and, willingly resigning the gift of genius, are 
thankful to find that they have common sense. 

While under the hallucination alluded to, however, the sort 
of geniuses of whom we speak are rather amusing subjects of 
study. We have known a great many of them in our day, and 
have found that they resolve themselves into distinct classes, 
such classes being formed by certain differing characteristics 
and pretensions : the individuals of each class, however, pre- 
senting in their peculiarities a striking resemblance to each 
other. 

First comes, at any rate in such order shall we take them, 
the Poetical Genius. This is a poor, bleached-faced thing, with 
a simpering," self-satisfied countenance, an effeminate air and 
manner, and of insufferable conceit. It is an insolent crea- 
ture too, for it treats you and everybody with the most pro- 
found contempt. Its calm, confident smirk, and lack-a-daisi- 
cal look, are amongst the most provoking things in nature, 
and always inspire you with a violent desire to kick it out of 
your presence. 

The poetical genius is by far the most useless of the whole 
tribe of geniases. Wrapt up in his misty, maudlin dreams of 
cerulean heavens, and daisied meads, and purling rills, he is 
totally unfitted for the ordinary business of ordinary life. He 
is besides not unfreqtiently a little deranged in nis upper 
works. Having heard, or having of himself imbibed a notion, 
that madness and genius are allied, he, although of perfectly 
sane mind originally, takes to raving, to staring wildly about 
him, and to practising various of the other extravagances of 
insanity, till he becomes actually half cracked : some of them 
indeed get stark staring mad. 

The poetical genius is addicted to tea parties, and to 
writing in albums. He also much affects the society of 
tabbies : for of all his admirers he finds them the most liberal 
and ^discriminate in their praise. These good creatures 
drench him with weak tea, and he in return doses them with 
still weaker poetry. This is the class that supplies the news- 
papers with the article just named, at least so named by 
courtesy, figuring therein as J. F.'s and P. D.'s, &c. 

The next class of geniuses which we propose to consider, is 
the Oratorical Genius. This person labours under the delu- 
sion of supposing himself a second Demosthenes. He is a 
great frequenter of debating societies, and other similar asso- 
ciations, where he makes long, prosy, unintelligible speeches — 
speeches full of mist and moonshine, in which no aumanjjeing 
can discover the slightest trace of drift or purpose. These 
frothy, bubble-and-squeak orations the young gentleman pre- 
pares at home, fitting himself and them, for public exhibition. 



by raving and ranting them over in his own room, to the great 
annoyance of his neighbours. 

These speeches, when they dp not produce nausea, which 
they are very apt to do, or at least a disagreeable feeling of 
squeamishness, are powerful soporifics, and, possessing this 
quality, would be rather grateful than otherwise, if one wera 
in bed when within hearing of them ; but unhappily this plea- 
sant effect is neutralised by the roaring and stamping that 
accompanies their delivery : so that this sort of orator is in 
reality a positive nuisance. 

The oratorical genius is nearly, if not every bit, as eon- 
ceited as the poetical genius. He has the same provoking, 
self-satisfied simper, and is in other respects a still greater 
bore, for his forensic habits and practices, without furnishing 
him with a single additional idea, have given him an unhappy 
fluency of speech, which he himself mistakes for eloquence, 
and with which he mercilessly inundates every one whom he 
can get beneath the spout of his oratorical pump. Every 
thing he says to you b said in set phrase — in the stiff, formal, 
affected language of the debating society. His remarks on 
the most ordinary subjects are all regular built speeches — 
dull, long-winded, prosy things, smelling strong of the forum. 

We know a speculative or debating society man the mo- 
ment he opens his mouth. We know mm by his studied, pro- 
lix phraseology, and much, much do we dread him, for of all 
earthly bores he is the most intolerable. To be obliged to 
listen to his maudlin philosophy and misty metaphysics — for 
they are all to a man philosophers or metaphysicians — is 
about one of the most distressing inflictions we know. 

The next genius on our list is the Universal Genius, per- 
haps the most amusing of the whole fraternity. This gen- 
tleman, although perfectly satisfied that he is a genius, and a 
very great genius too, does not know himself precisely in what 
he excels. He has no definite ideas on the subject, and in this 
respect is rather at a loss. But he enjoys a delightful con- 
sciousness of a capacity that would enable him to surpass in 
anything to which he might choose to devote himself, and that 
in fact he does surpass in everything. His pretensions there- 
fore rest on a very broad basis, and embrace all human at- 
tainments. He is in short a universal genius. This gentle- 
man is very apt to assume peculiarities in dress and exterior 
appearance, to wear odd things in an odd way, and to sport 
a few eccentricities because he has heard or imagines that all 
geniuses are eccentric. These are common and favourite ex- 
pedients with the would-be genins, who moreover frequently 
adds dissipation to his distinguishing characteristics, it being 
a pretty general notion that genius is drunken, and of a wild 
and Irregular life. 

To make out this character, then, the universal genius 
takes to breaking the public lamps, wrenching off bell-han- 
dles, kicking up rows in taverns with the waiters and others, 
and on the streets with the police ; gets his head broken and 
his eyes blackened ; keeps late hours, and goes home drunk 
every night ; and thus becomes a genius or the first order. 
This sort of genius, we have observed, is much addicted to 
wearing odd sorts of head-dresses, fantastic caps all befurred 
and betasselled, and moreover greatly affects the bare throat, 
or wearing only an apology for a neckcloth, with shirt-collar 
turned down— m this aiming at a fine wild brigandish sort of 
look and appearance, much coveted by geniuses of a certain 
order. 

Nature, however, does not always favour those ambitious 
attempts at the bold and romantic, for we often find them as- 
sociated with snub noses, lantern jaws, and the most stupid 
and unmeaning countenances, that express anything but a 
consonance of character with pretension. We have known 
geniuses of this kind— the bare-necked aud turned-down-eol- 
lared — set up for romantic desperadoes on the strength of a 
hairy throat and a pair of bushy whiskers. 

The great class of universal geniuses now under considera- 
tion may, on close inspection, be found to subdivide itself 
into several minor classes, including the Sublime Genius, the 
Solemn Genius, and another tribe which has hitherto been, we 
rather think, without a name, but which we shall take the 
liberty of calling the Dirty Genius. This is a curious species 
of the race. The dirty genius delights in unkempt locks, 
which he not only allows but encourages to hang about his 
face and behind on his coat collar, in large tangled filthy 
looking masses. He delighteth also in an unwashed face, in 
dirty linen, and in a general slovenliness and shabbiness of 
apparel. The pretensions of this genius are very high ; for 
tie affects to be superior to ail the common observances of- 
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civilized lite ; its courtesies and amenities he holds in the 
most sovereign contempt ; despises soap and water, and rises 
proudly above white stockings and clean shirts. 

There are several other descriptions of geniuses, on each of 
which -»e could say an edifying word or two, but reserve them 
for another occasion. C. 



Anecdote of the late Mr Bradbury, the cele- 
brated Clown In the year 1814, when Mr Bradbury was 

in the heyday of his popularity, he lodged in Portsmouth, in 
the well-known and elegant establishment called the Crown 
Hotel, then kept by a Mr Hanna, where a number of the fa- 
shionable and gay daily resorted. It happened at a dinner 
Earty where a considerable number were present, Mr Brad- 
ury introduced a most splendid gold snuff-box which had 
been shortly before presented to him by the members of a con- 
vivial clnb to which be belonged, in token of their estimation 
of him as a convivial friend and of his talents in his line of 
acting, which qualities he was known to possess in a very 
high degree. Shis box he highly prized, and it was sent 
round the table and admired by all. After some time, how- 
ever, it was found not to be forthcoming. Every one stared 
— no one had it — all had seen it the moment before, but could 
not tell what could possibly have become of it. In. vain the 
owner entreated every gentleman to search his pocket, as some 
one might have taken it inadvertently. All tried without suc- 
cess. After remaining an hour in the greatest anxiety, in 
.vhich the company seemed to participate, they separated. 
Mr Bradbury consulted some of bis friends en this very un- 
pleasant business, who advised him to send for a Bow Street 
officer, who might from his habits be able to suggest some 
means of detection. This advice was instantly followed, and 
Rivett, the well-known peace-officer, was sent for. The same 
company met next day at dinner, and the most anxious in- 
quiries were made by all for the box, but still no account of 

it. Amongst the company was a Captain C , who was 

aide-de-camp to General Leake, who was then going out to 
India, and waiting for the first fair wind. This gentleman 
was the first to quit the room after dinner, and by a precon- 
certed arrangement was followed into his bedroom by Rivett, 
who was waiting outside. Mr Bradbury also followed ; and 

it was immediately communicated to Captain C that he 

must submit to a search, a warrant for that purpose having 
been obtained against every gentleman in the room. This 
was instantly submitted to in the most cheerful manner by 

Captain C , who invited them to make it, and expressed 

great satisfaction at such a course as the only means of de- 
tection ; but he could not bring himself to believe that any 
gentleman could be guilty of so infamous an act except through 
inadvertence. After his trunk and dressing-case had been 
searched, he hoped they were perfectly satisfied of his inte- 
grity in the business. Rivett, however, observed that as far 
as the search was made, he was satisfied that all was correct, 
and nothing now remained but to search his person. These 
words were scarcely uttered when he was observed to change 
colour and stagger ; a smothered groan escaped him, and he 
fell back in a chair ; and in a state scarcely conscious of ex- 
istence, the box was taken from his pocket. He remained in 
this state of stupor for a few moments, whilst Bradbury and 
the peace-officer stood looking at each other, scarcely believ- 
ing the evidence of their senses ; and recovering himself a 
little, he stood up, gazed wildly at one and then at the other, 
and gasping with the intensity of his feelings, he rushed to 
his dressing-table, and like lightning drew a razor across his 
throat. Surgical assistance being on the spot, the wound was 
pronounced not to be mortal. The effect of the scene — the 
look of the man — his maniac look, and the* act of desperation 
accompanying it— his rank in life, and every circumstance 
connected with it, had such an effect on poor Bradbury that 
he lost bis reason, and did not recover it for a year after- 
wards. The matter could not be kept a secret. The truly 

unfortunate and miserable Captain C of course lost his 

commission, and it is not known what afterwards became of 
him. There was, however, no prosecution. The punishment 
was sufficient. w. e. 

Elevation of the Mind Lofty elevation of mind does 

not make one indifferent to the wants and sufferings of those 
who are below him : on the contrary, as the ranfied air of 
mountains makes distant objects seem nearer, so are all his 
fellow-beings brought nearer to the heart of him who looks 
upon them from the height of his wisdom. 



Napoleon after Death. — Death had marvellously im- 
proved the appearance of Napoleon, and every one exclaimed, 
when the face was exposed, "How very beautiful !" for all pre- 
sent acknowledged that they had never seen a finer or more 
regular and placid countenance. The beauty of the delicate 
Italian features was of the highest kind ; whilst the exquisite 
serenity of their expression was in the most striking contrast 
with the recollections of his great actions, impetuous character, 
and turbulent life. As during his eventful career there was 
much of the mysterious and inscrutable about him, even after 
death Napoleon's inanimate remains continued a puzzle and a 
mystery : for, notwithstanding his great sufferings and the 
usual emaciating effects of the malady that destroyed him, the 
body was found enormously fat. The frame was as unsuscep- 
tible of material disintegration as the spirit was indomitable. 
Over the sternum, or breast bone, which is generally only 
thinly covered, there was a coat of fat an inch and a half thick ; 
and on the abdomen two inches, whilst the omentum, kidneys, 
and heart, were loaded with fat. The last organ was remark- 
ably small, and the muscle flabby, in contradiction to our ideal 
associations, and in proof of the seeming paradox, that it is 
possible to be a very great man with a very little heart. 
Much anxiety was felt at the time to ascertain the disease of 
which Bonaparte died. Mr O'Meara had represented the 
liver as the faulty organ, and this has been echoed by Antom- 
marchi; though, as we have said before, the illustrious sufferer 
himself, with better judgment, referred the mischief to the 
stomach, as its scat and source; and he was perfectly right, 
as the event proved. This organ was found most extensively 
disorganised : iu fact, it was ulcerated all over like a honey- 
comb. The focus of the disease was exactly the spot pointed 
out by Napoleon — the pylorus, or lower end where the intes- 
tines begin. At this place I put my finger into a hole, made 
by an ulcer, that had eaten through the stomach, but which 
was stopped by a slight adhesion to the adjacent liver. After 
all, the liver was free from disease, and every organ sound ex- 
cept the stomach. Several peculiarities were noticed about 
the body. He appeared at some time to have had an issue 
open in the arm, and there was a slight mark, like a wound, 
in the leg, but which might have been caused by a suppurating 
boil. The chest was not ample, and there was something of 
feminine delicacy in the roundness of the arms and the small- 
ness of the hands and feet. The head was large in propor- 
tion to the body, with a fine, massy, capacious forehead. In 
other respects there were no remarkable developements for 
the gratification of phrenologists. The diseased state of the 
stomach was palpably and demonstrably the cause of death; 
and how Napoleon could have existed for any time with such 
an organ, was wonderful, for there was not an inch of it sound. 
— Biography of a Surgeon. 

The March of Magniloquence — Is " onward" like the 
prosperity of your two-and-sixpenny republic in Central Ame- 
rica. We [the Americans] are becoming so great, that it is 
very much to be feared we shall lose all our standards of 
commerce. Having nothing little, we dou't see how the deuce 
we shall be able to express a diminutive. Our miniature will 
all become magnitude, and it is difficult for us to see our way 
clearly in the world. Our insects will grow into elephants, 
and for aught we see we shall have to speak of the gnat as a 
large monster, and the honey-bee have to be described as a 
beast of prey. " I does business in this store" was the re- 
mark made the other day by a dealer in crab apples, as he 
crawled out of a refuse molasses-hogshead with his peck bas- 
ket of merchandise. The skippers of the Long Island clam- 
boats all call each other captains ; and we lately heard a city 
scavenger complaining to another gentleman in the same line 
of business, that his town house had been endangered during a 
recent conflagration : a mischievous cracker-boy had thrown 
one of his flaming missiles into the segment of a cellar occu- 
pied by the complainant and his family. Mr Mark Anthony 
Potts told us the other day that he had made arrangements 
for extending his business. He has taken the superintendence 
of two coal carts, having heretofore shovelled for but one. 
Nobody thinks nowadays of calling the conductor of a mud 
cart on the railroad by any less dignified title than an agent. 
The vender of apple-jack on a dilapidated cellar-door upon 
the North river, is a merchant ; and the fourth-rate victualler 
along the wharves, who manages to rent half of a broken- 
down cobbler's stall, keeps a public house ! 
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